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GOOD WORDS.—XIV. 


We no longer need to fortify our faith in a future life 
upon evidence that is open to criticism or admits of 
doubt or denial. “‘The truth as it is in Jesus,” as he 
taught and lived it, has nothing to fear from the most 
critical examination. It can well afford to part with all 
that is legendary and traditional, with all that allies tt to 
the marvellous. Louisa J. RoBertTs. 


(From an essay read at a conference, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, 1890.) 


TO JESUS THE NAZARENE. 
This poem was published in the Century for Twelfth month, 


1905, three months after the death of the author, Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles. 


Closest to men, thou pitying Son of Man, 

And thrilled from crown to foot with fellowship, 
Yet most apart and strange, lonely as God— 
Dwell in my heart, remote and intimate One! 
Brother of all the world, I come to thee! 


Gentle as she who nursed thee at her breast 
(Yet what a lash of lightnings once thy tongue 
To scourge the hypocrite and Pharisee! )— 
Nerve thou mine arm, O meek, O mighty One! 
Champion of all who fail, I fly to thee! 


O man of sorrows, with the wounded hands— 
For chaplet, thorns; for throne, a pagan cross; 
Bowed with the woe and agony of time, 

Yet loved by children and the feasting guests— 
I bring my suffering, joyful heart to thee. 


Chaste as the virginal lily on her stem, 

Yet in each hot, full pulse, each tropic vein, 

More filled with feeling than the flow’r with sun; 
No anchorite—hale, sinewy, warm with love— 
I come in youth’s high tide of bliss to thee. 


O Christ of contrasts, infinite paradox, 

Yet life’s explainer, solvent harmony, 

Frail strength, pure passion, meek austerity, 

And the white splendor of these darken’d years— 
I lean my wondering, wayward heart on thine. 


= 


PLAINFIELD MEETING. 


One link in the chain of meetings on the road from 
the Water Gap to the sea, the two extremes of which, 
Hardwick and Shrewsbury, were seventy miles apart, 
was Plainfield. This, now a residential city of 25,000 
people, in 1721 was simply a farming settlement 
along two streams known as Greenbrook and Cedar- 
brook, and was called Short Hills, and here, at the 
home of John Laing, a Friends’ meeting was held 
from the year named to 1731. Then the Monthly 
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Meeting at Woodbridge, five miles away, to which 
these Friends belonged, granted them permission to 
build a meeting house on lands given by John Laing, 
which was afterwards known as “ Plainfield Meeting 
House in the Woods.” The size was given as “ 24 
foot Square and 14 foot between joynts ;” that is, 
high. This was torn down in 1757-8, at a time when 
the village named from it contained 200 people. This 
meeting, in connection with Rahway, ten miles away, 
became prosperous, so that just before and after the 
year 1800, Friends dominated this section of the 
country. Woodbridge, the parent meeting, dimin- 
ished, and in 1769 went out of existence. Isaac Vail, 
who afterwards rebuilt Rahway meeting house, built 
the one now standing at Plainfield in 1788, enlarging 
it to about 30 by 40 feet. He is remembered by one 
of its aged members. 

The erection of these old-time structures was a 
serious matter, and required much official ceremony. 
Sometimes the minutes referring to the granting of 
them indicate impatience, occasioned from non- 


agreement as to site, and sometimes perhaps from 
reluctance of the head meeting to losing members for 
the benefit of the new settlement, which in the case 
of Woodbridge proved fatal, as the old meeting was 


called on for financial aid, besides losing members. 
The literature in connection with these minutes is 
consistent with the lack of education peculiar to the 
times, not only among Friends, but the more preten- 
tious English colonies, whether of Puritan or of 
Cavalier promotion, the spelling being often poor, 
the sentences involved somewhat, and the capital let- 
ters, while plentifully used, according to the then cus- 
tom, sometimes omitted from local names, while the 
terms were quaint. When the new meeting house 
was decided upon, committees were named to acquire 
title, “ Size the building, Compute the Cost, Promote 
Subscriptions, and Gather them in.” The cost, of 
course, varied, from that of Randolph, 24 feet square, 
which was seventy-three pounds, to that of Rahway, 
which was 30 by 40 feet, and cost one hundred and 
sixty-three pounds. They were built without cellars, 
and in the original ones sometimes without mortar 
in the foundation walls. The frame stuff, from sills 
to rafters, was hewn, and when of wood, shingles or 
clap boards were used, according to nearness of 
material. The nails, of course, were hand-made in 
those days, making necessary the boring of both shin- 
gles and siding, while in the primitive structures the 
floors were sometimes fastened to the joists with 
wooden pins, as in the case of Randolph meeting, 
which condition is yet shown. 

As stated, Plainfield meeting was built by Isaac 
Vail, who was to use all the old material available. 
So when the building was “ Sized,” there came felling 
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of trees, squaring of logs and sawing of boards, while 
in the distant cedar swamps, shingles for weather- 
boarding and roofing must be got out and hauled. 
These for the first were fine specimens, for in those 
sarly days builders could have their pick from timber 
which is almost extinet, being three feet long and 
from seven to eight inches wide and clear of twist, and 
of which it took three or four thousand. These were 
laid 14 inches “ to the weather,” and were fastened 
with hand-made nails with large heads, which stand 
prominently out from the — Boring holes for 
these to prevent splitting, as well as for the shingles 
in the roof, furnished work for Isaac’s boys to try 
their ’prentice hands upon. 

The out-doors are fastened with wooden locks, 
while the inner door in the partition has the old-time 
latch of wood. The framing of the shutters is lapped 
instead of tennoned and mortised. The windows 
have 20 lights of 7 by 9 glass. The posts and ties 
of the frame work were not made to conform in size 
to the studding, so project beyond the plastering. 
The axe marks are left on the timbers visible, showing 
where Isaac and his small-clothed, leather- -aproned, 
journeymen and apprentices hewe .d to the line, caring 
not as to how flew the chips. The sides are wains- 
eoted well towards the ceiling. The partitions are 
now removed, as all the meetings are held in joint 
session. The seats are taken from the second story 
and the floor leveled, a part being used for kitchen 
at the Half-Years’ meetings and other business gath- 
erings, and the remainder for the meetings of the 
Young Friends’ Associations held here monthly. 
While the outside is kept well preserved with paint 
(although from the corrugations in the shingles from 
the weather they must have gone a century without 
this application), the interior is as it was 117 years 
ago when the finishing touches were put on. The 
sittings are of the conventional patterns, although an 
innovation from modern forms is seen in the row of 
pegs behind the gallery seats, indicating that the 
wearing of hats in meeting was optional, or that they 
were used for hanging cloaks or “ sur-touts ” on. The 
old-fashioned wood stove is here in evidence,and takes 
us further back to the times when open fire-places pre- 
ceded these. Glass vestibules have been lately in- 
troduced for warmth in winter, and deadening the 
noise at all times made by the almost ceaseless roar 
and clang of steam and trolley cars rushing by. The 
rooms are neatly carpeted, and, on the whole, quaint- 
ness and comfort are the predominating traits of this 
ancient place of worship. 

A row of sheds in the rear refers to the time when 
the country people from the farms along Green and 
Cedar brooks came driving in their quaint vehicles or 
riding on horseback to help fill up the seats. Back of 
these sheds is the graveyard. Three-fourths of those 
buried here seem to have been of the Vail family, 
which in 1678 came here from Westchester, N. Y., 
and afterward spread along the line of meet- 
ings established from Shrewsbury to Hardwick, 
and thence south to Quakertown. Considering the 
number of that name left this predominance is re- 
markable. The other principal names are Shotwell, 
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Moore, Laing, Thorn, Willson, Fields, Brotherton, 
Pound and Marsh. ‘The graves of Fitz-Randolph, 
Bogert, and Vermeule, the first with knightly sound, 
the last two reminiscent of the Holland settlers of 
New York, are also seen. A curiosity among these was 
where five tall birch trees, eight inches in diameter, 
have surrounded a monument, and, lifting it from the 
ground, hold it securely locked in their embrace. All 
but the last letter, “1,” have been grown over. From 
the surroundings, the name “ Vail”? would make 
known the hidden letters. 

Up to and during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the Friends of this section and on to Hard- 
wick and back to Shrewsbury, belonged to Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, but now they are attached to 
that of New York. ‘The once several monthly meet- 
ngs are reduced to two, Plainfield and Shrewsbury, 
the latter having a constituent called Manasquan, the 
whole numbering less than 200 members. By far 
the larger number belong to Plainfield, which has a 
First-day School and Young Friends’ Association con- 
nected with it. 

The rush and roar of the Bound Brook trains which 
pass by one side of the house, and trolley cars on the 
other, have brought up the matter among Plainfield 
Friends of moving the meeting house to the farther 
side of the grounds and selling off the larger portion, 
which from its location will bring a large price. The 
noise and consequent interruption of business during 
the late conference showed action towards this advisa- 
ble. The sentiment connected with the ancient meet- 
ing house has heretofore militated against this move- 
ment. 

The Orthodox branch of our Society which former- 
ly had a holding in Plainfield is now extinct. The last 
families were those of Underwood and Esterbrook, 
the head of the latter being Richard Esterbrook, man- 
ufacturer of the steel pen bearing his name. Some 
twenty-five years ago the meeting house built after 
the “ Separation ” was replaced by a large and sub- 
stantial two-story brick structure, surrounded by a 
tall-eolumned portico, probably costing $10,000. 
This is a matter of comment, as the meeting was laid 
down five years ago. Efforts are now being made to 
sell this building. 

I pity those so void of sentiment and veneration 
that they can see nothing but sticks and stones, and 
the mechanism that shaped them into buildings, in 
these ancient places of worship. Those vested in 
such attributes, and knowing the events and customs 
connected with the rise of Plainfield meeting, could 
not help but be affected with its sight, particularly 
when there are those yet in membership with it, and 
whom it was my pleasure to interview, who were part 
of the times when a series of Friends’ settlements 
were scattered from the Delaware Water Gap south- 
east to the ocean, and when the attendance of the 
quarterly meetings connected with them were events 
to look forward to in both social and business ways; 
for noted speakers like John Woolman and Job Scott, 
here went their rounds, and there were chances 
for friends and relations to meet, for there was kin- 
ship scattered along the whole seventy miles of the 
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road which was once the trail of the Minsi Indians, 


and over which they annually went to the sea. Of 
course, those living were but children then, but old 
enough to receive “lasting impressions of those good 
old times when religion - meant service, and its par- 
ticipants well deserved its accompanying social pleas- 
ures. The quarterly meetings then occupied three 
days, and those visiting from extreme points required 
a week to make the round, Plainfield being a half- 
way station for stay over night for traveling Friends 
from Hardwick or Shrewsbury. Wagon load after 
wagon load of these, through the pines of the low 
lands and over the hills of the upper country followed 
one another on these pleasant pilgrimages. Children 
went with their parents, and it is no wonder that to 
meet the requirements for such numbers, one of the 
hospitable homes at Hardwick ‘had seven bedrooms 
set apart for the quarterly meetings annually held 
there, as its turn came around, which was in the 
Eleventh month. It goes without saying that these 
were seasons of great pleasure in those times of lim- 
ited social opportunities, and that the hospitalities 
were gladly returned when the meetings were held 
elsewhere in their turn. 

But a spirit of emigration seized upon the minds 
of the Friends towards the upper Delaware, and in 
time the places which once knew them, knew them 
no more, forever. But those towards the sea still 
“kept their Meetings,” and yet hold them, and we 
hope in prosperous perpetuity their unpretending 
places of worship will be the religious homes of the 
descendants of those who, in living up to their prin- 
ciples one hundred and fifty years ago, made the wil- 
derness blossom for the coming fruitage. 


a. > 








PLANNING FOR DEFINITE CHURCH 

UNION. 

In recent years the religious world has indulged in 
not a little discussion of the possibility of denomina- 
tional union and church federation, but in Second 
month last three denominations met in conference in 
Dayton, Ohio, and did more than talk about union. 
The interested organizations are quite dissimilar in 
some respects in polity, although they may have sub- 
stantially agreed in doctrine. The Congregat ional, 
the United Brethren and the Methodist Protestant 
Churches are interested and involved in the contem- 
plated union. It should be said in passing that the 
Churches in question have been discussing the union 
problem for some time, and the Dayton conference 
was made up of duly accredited delegates from the 
different organizations. 

The largest and oldest of these Churches is the 
Congregational. This body is as venerable as the 
Puritans, and at the beginning was theologically the 
most Calvinistic and conservative of the three. But 
its distinctive feature was the absolute independence 
of each individual or local church organization. This 
has resulted in the years in the development of a 
good deal of theological independence in the church, 
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until it may be said in truth, that no admittedly 
evangelical organization contains as wide a diversity 
of theological belief as may be found among the Con- 
gregationalists. 

The United Brethren in Christ was organized in 
Maryland in 1800, and is really a branch of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church. At the time of its organ- 
ization it was the most evangelical of the German 
bodies. Its plan of organization is the most central- 
ized of the three churches now contemplating union, 
having a system of bishops, local and national confer- 
ences, the holdings of its property being vested in 
the national organization. 

In 1828, just a year after the Quaker “ separa- 
tion,” in Philadelphia, there was a split in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. As a result the Methodist 
Protestant Church was organized in Baltimore. The 
cause of this separation was polity and not doctrine. 
There had been a considerable demand for lay repre- 
sentation in the local and general conferences, but the 
majority insisted on vesting the government of the 
Church in the clergy. The Methodist Protestants ad- 
mit both lay and clerical delegates. The government 
of this Church is quite similar to the United Breth- 
ren, except it has no bishops. 

One of the first steps toward a union of the three 
denominations was the adoption of a common “ Dec- 
laration of Faith.” This deliverance, a sort of con- 
densed creed, was adopted with substantial unanim- 
ity by the Dayton Conference. While there is refer- 
ence and acknowledgment of the “ grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love of God and the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit,” there is no statement that these are 
three distinct persons composing a united Godhead. 
But the various omissions in this declaration may all 
be covered by the statement that consent is given “ to 
the teaching of the ancient symbols of the undivided 
church, and to the substance of Christian doctrine 
which is common to the creeds and confessions which 
we have inherited from the past.” Yet it is confessed 
that these creeds are not the last word or all the words 
which may express religious truth, for it is declared: 
“ But we humbly depend, as did our fathers, on the 
continued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us into 
all truth.” While the phraseology of this declaration 
is in the main of the popular orthodox type, it is of a 
kind which in its entirety would have been accepted 
by the old-school Universalists, who were considerably 
more modern than John Murray, for the fourth arti- 
cle of the declaration is as follows: 

We believe that those of the sons of men, who, hearing God’s 
call of divine love, do heartily put their trust in the Saviour 
whom his love provided, are assured by his word of his most 


fatherly forgiveness, of his free and perfect favor, of the pres- 
ence of his spirit in their hearts and of a blessed immortality. 


The declaration nowhere limits this saving experi- 
ence to the present life, and to that extent is at least 
liberal and humane. 

The purpose to be accomplished in this union is 
outlined in the brief plan adopted at the beginning 
of the conference. It will practically leave the 
bodies in their local arrangements much as they are 
now, the aim being to promote a closer fellowship; to 
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secure the co-ordination and unification of the three 
bodies in evangelistic, educational and missionary 
work; to provide for more active organic union; to 
prevent the unnecessary multiplication of churches, 
to unite weak churches, and invite affiliation with 
other Christian bodies of kindred faith and purpose. 

The annual conferences of the different denomi- 
nations are to elect delegates to the national confer- 
ence, and apparently the work of this conference 
while in session, and the labor which it shall plan be- 
tween sessions, is to constitute the really active point 
of union. It is also provided that the president of 
the national conference shall hold his office until the 
next conference assembles, and during the interim 
shall give his whole time to the work of the united 
Churches. This National Conference shall meet every 
three or four years. The Dayton Conference ad- 
journed to meet next year, and at that session the 
work of the union provided for in the plan already 
adopted will be perfected. As we understand it the 
union is not to be actually binding until passed upon 
by next year’s conference. 

This article is compiled from an article in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, for Fourth month, 1906, by Lucien 
C. Warren, M.D. There is no hint in the article as 
to what will be the name of the united Churches, as- 
suming that any distinct name is to be adopted. 
There also seems to be some doubt as to whether this 
union is to be completely organic, or whether it is 
simply a union of convenience for experimental pur- 
poses. The plan, however, is interesting, as showing 
the drift of desire for fewer denominational fences in 


Christendom. H. W. W. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


[Address of Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr 
College, delivered on the College Women’s Evening of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Convention, held in Baltimore, Second 
month 8th, 1906.] 


In the year 1903 there were in the United States, 
according to the report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 6,474 women studying in women’s colleges 
and 24,863 women studyingin co-educational colleges. 
If the annual rate of increase has continued the same, 
as it undoubtedly has, during the past three years, 


there are in college at the present time 38,268 women 


students. Although there are in the United States 
nearly 1,800,000 less women than men, women al- 
ready constitute considerably over one-third of the 
entire student body, and are steadily gaining on men. 
This means that in another generation or two, one- 
half of all the people who have been to college in the 
United States will be women; and, just as surely as 
the seasons of the year succeed one another, or the 
law of gravitation works, just so surely will this great 
body of educated women wish to use their trained in- 
telligence in making the towns, cities and States of 
their native country better places for themselves and 
their children to live in; just so surely will the men 
with whom they have worked side by side in college 
classes claim and receive their aid in political as well 


as in home life. The logic of events does not lie. It 
is unthinkable that women who have learned to act 
tor themselves in college and have become awakened 
there to civic duties should not care for the ballot to 
enforce their wishes. The same is true of every wom- 
an’s club and every individual woman who tries to ob- 
tain laws to save little children from working cruel 
hours in cotton mills, or to open summer gardens for 
homeless little waifs on the streets of a great city. 
These women, too, are being irresistibly driven to de- 
sire equal suffrage for the sake of the wrongs they 
try to right. Many of the women’s clubs of Chicago 
only the other day united to send delegates to ask the 
Legislature to give women municipal suffrage in the 
new Chicago charter. 

In the early seventies my mother was profoundly 
stirred by the terrible fate of poor girls in Baltimore, 
arrested, perhaps, on false charges, confined over 
night in police stations, and subjected to the brutali- 
ties of policemen and men prisoners. She begged in 
vain through many months for women matrons. One 
day, when she was being driven fruitlessly about from 
one politician to another, she had to stop at a polling 
booth to let her ignorant negro coachman, who could 
neither read nor write, vote for these very men whom 
she had implored in vain. She often told me that 
from that moment of bitter humiliation, in which she, 
a woman who could not vote, held the reins for the ig- 
norant man who could, she never again doubted that 
women must vote to protect the interests of other 
women. Sooner or later every sensitive woman finds 
herself face to face with conditions like these, that 
degrade her womanhood. It is in truth as degrading, 
though perhaps less grotesque, for an ignorant white 
coachman to decide by his vote how his mistress shall 
be taxed, or how much or how little she and her chil- 
dren shall be protected from disease and crime. 

In all matters of social welfare we must argue not 
so much from abstract right and justice as from ob- 
served facts. It seems very clear that, on the whole, 
universal manhood suffrage, unsatisfactory as it is, 
works the least injustice to the enfranchised multi- 
tudes of men, and that the trend of modern civiliza- 
tion is setting itself irresistibly in this direction. Ex- 
perience also proves that women as well as men need 
the ballot to protect them in their special interests 
and in their power to gain a livelihood. Our new re- 
form school board of Philadelphia contains not one 
woman among its twenty-five members to represent 
the interests of women. No woman teacher receives 
the same salary as men teachers for the same work, 
and no women, however successful, are appointed to 
the best paid and most influential positions in the 
schools. Yet more than one-half of the children in the 
schools of Philadelphia are girls; more than nine- 
tenths of all the teachers in the schools of Philadel- 
phia are women; and it is the mothers and not the 
tathers who care most profoundly for the education 
of the children of Philadelphia. What is true of 
Philadelphia is true, in the main, of the public schools 
of every town and city in forty-one States of the 
United States. But it is not true in the four equal 
suffrage States of the United States, nor in any part 
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of the great equal suffrage Australian common- 
wealth. 

If, then, women need the ballot to protect their 
labor—and they do need it, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt—it seems to me in the highest degree ungen- 
erous for women like the women in this audience, 
who are cared for and protected in every way, not to 
desire equal suffrage for the sake of other less for- 
tunate women. And it is not only ungenerous but 
short-sighted of such women not to desire it for their 
own sakes. There is nothing dearer to women than 
the respect and reverence of their children and of the 
men they love. Yet every son who has grown up 
reverencing his mother’s opinion must realize, when 
he reaches the age of twenty-one, with a shock from 
which he can never wholly recover, that in the most 
important civic and national affairs, her opinion is not 
considered equal to his own. . . . 

I confidently believe that equal suffrage is coming 
far more swiftly than most of us suspect. Educated, 
public-spirited women will soon refuse to be sub- 
jected to such humiliating conditions. Educated men 
will recoil in their turn from the sheer unreason of 
the position that the opinions and wishes of their 
wives and mothers are to be consulted upon every 
ether question except the laws and government under 
which they and their husbands and children must live 
and die. 

Equal suffrage thus seems to me to be an inevitable 
and logical consequence of the higher education of 
women. And the higher education of women is, if 
possible, a still more inevitable result of the agitation 
of the early woman suffragists. 

The education of girls, controlled as it is by the 
densest conservatism, is intimately affected by every- 
thing that liberalizes public opinion. The first Wom- 
an’s Rights Convention was held in 1848, and during 
the twenty years until 1868, when women’s college 
education may be said really to begin, the woman suf- 
fragists, including also some of the ablest and most 
eloquent men, completely altered public opinion in 
regard to women. . . 

We who are guiding this movement to-day owe the 
profoundest debt of gratitude to those early pioneers 
—Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 
Howe, and, above all and beyond all, to Susan B. An- 
thony. Other women reformers, like other men 
reformers, have given part of their time and 
energy. She has given to the cause of women 
every year, every month, every day, every hour 
and every moment of her whole life, and every 
dollar she could beg or earn, and she has earned thou- 
sands and begged thousands more. 

To most women it is given to have returned to 
them in double measure the love of the children they 
have nurtured. To you, Miss Anthony, belongs by 
right, as to no other woman in the world’s history, 
the love and gratitude of all women in every country 
of the civilized globe. We, your daughters in the 
spirit, rise up to-day and call you blessed. 

In those far-off days when our mothers’ mothers 
sat contented in the darkness, you, our champion, 
sprang forth to battle for us, equipped and shining, 
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inspired by a prophetic vision of the future, like that 
of the apostles and martyrs, and the heat of your bat- 
tle has lasted more than fifty years. Two generations 
of men lie between the time when, in the early fifties, 
you and Mrs. Cady Stanton sat together in New York 
State, writing over the cradles of her babies those 
trumpet calls to freedom that began and carried for- 
ward the emancipation of women, and the day, eight- 
een months ago, when that great audience in Berlin 
rose to do you honor, thousands of women from every 
country in the civilized world, silent, with full eyes 
and lumps in their throats, because of what they 
owed you. Of such as you were the lines of the poet 
Yeats written: 


“They shall be remembered forever, 
They shall be alive forever, 
They shall be speaking forever, 
The people shall hear them forever.” 


STORIES OF THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


[From the Bible notes on the Life of Christ now running in 
the British Friend. These notes, which would prove particu- 
larly helpful to those following our present series of First-day 
school lessons, on the life of Jesus, may be had in reprint by 
addressing Edward Grubb, Devonshire Chambers, Bishopsgate 
Without, E. C., London (1s. per doz.) | 


The miraculous character of these stories in Mat- 
thew and Luke has caused them to be freely discred- 
ited as mythical. Many Christians fancy that the 
doctrine of the Incarnation depends upon their truth; 
to which it is enough to reply that Paul and John cer- 
tainly believed in the Incarnation, but appear to have 
known nothing of any miraculous birth. (Gal., iv 
Rom., i, 3; John, i, 45; vi, 42.) 

It is also supposed that the sinlessness of Jesus re- 
quires that he should not have inherited a sinful na- 
ture; if this were a valid argument, he should have 
had no human parent at all. On the other hand, it is 
argued that the idea of a miraculous conception sepa- 
rates Christ from common humanity, and destroys 
the reality of his identification with the race. The 
answer to this is that his human fellowship with us 
is proved by his words and deeds, whatever his birth 
may have been. 

Leaving such a priori considerations, note the fol- 
lowing evidential points: 

Against: (1) That the idea developed late, not 
being found in Mark’s Gospel nor in the writings of 
Paul or John. 

(2) That myths of divine parentage 
round many other distinguished characters: 
Plato, Augustus. 

That the genealogies in Matt., i, and Luke, iii, 
trace the descent of Jesus through Fons that the 
text of Matt., i, 16, shows signs of alteration, and that 
some MSS. contain the words, “Joseph begat 
Jesus ”;* that the common Synoptic tradition, like 
the Gospel of John, contains allusions to Joseph as 
the father. (See Matt., xiii, 55; Mark, v Luke, 
iv, 22; and compare Luke, ii, 33, 41, 48.) 

(4) That the idea of a virgin-birth 


? 


grew up 


Buddha, 


would cer- 


* See “ Hibbert Journal,” October, 1902, pp. 96-102. 
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tainly come to be attached to the Messiah because of 
Is., vii, 14. 

For: On the other side it may be urged: 

(1) That the late appearance of the story is not in- 
consistent with its truth, for it would for obvious rea- 
sons be kept secret during Mary’s lifetime; and that 
the differing accounts in Matthew and Luke are such 
as might have come from the only two first-hand au- 
thorities—Joseph and Mary respectively. 

(2) That the archaic and decidedly pre-Christian 
quality of the “songs” in Luke, i, is difficult to ac- 
count for if they are not original and genuine. 

(3) That the restraint and delicacy of both nar- 
ratives is in striking contrast with the grossness of 
the apocryphal stories, and with pagan myths. 

(4) That current Jewish conceptions were not at 
all likely to yield such mythical creations as came 
from Greek and Oriental minds.* 

(5) That Is., vii, 14, is imeorrectly translated 
“virgin”; that no one before Matthew ever under- 
stood the prophecy to refer to the Messiaht; and 
that in fact a virgin-birth was not expected. 

Where evidences are thus balanced, belief will natu- 
rally be influenced by general considerations, and sus- 
pense of judgment may be reasonable. Those who 
feel the transcendence of Jesus, and believe that he 
left this world in a way that was “ supernormal,” will 
not find much difficulty in believing that “ super- 
normal” circumstances may also have attended his 
entry into human flesh. Happily, there is nothing in 
the New Testament to suggest that any particular be- 
lief on this matter is vital to Christian discipleship. 


THE CHURCHES AND WORKING PEOPLE. 

Perhaps the most significant incident of the recent 
meetings of the National Free Church Council in 
Birmingham [Eng.] was the public hand-grip of the 
President with Will Crooks, M.P., the delegates 
standing as Alderman Scott Lidgett addressed to the 
Labor M. P. words of cordial sympathy and encour- 
agement. Year after year recently, the great 
Church meetings—e.g., the Church Congress, the 
Congregational Union, our own yearly meeting, and 
the body just alluded to—have evinced a deepening 
sympathy with the cause of the workers. On the 
other hand we must place the evidence of religious 
censuses, taken in London and other large centers 
during the last few years, proving beyond denial that 
the people of England are to a large extent outside 
the influence of organized Christianity. Yet the 
Church exists for the people. Without the definite 


purpose of influencing and winning men, its raison 


d’ étre is gone. There is every reason, therefore, for 
earnest endeavor to discover and understand the un- 
derlying motives and sentiments on each side which 
account for the separation between the Churches of 
Christ and the mass of the population. The question 

* See Fairbairn, “ Studies in the Life of Christ,” pp. 38 42. 

+ David Smith, “The Days of His Flesh,” p. 528. “The 
Jewish common people never expected the Messiah to be born 
of a virgin; and no trace is to be found among the Jews of any 


Messianic ap plic: ation of Isaiah’s words (vii. 15) concerning 
the virgin’s son.” Dalman, “ The Words of Jesus,” p. 276. 
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may be asked, Are the people against Christianity it- 
self, or only holding aloof from its organized expres- 
sion? A small book recently published by Macmillan 
& Co.* is an attempt to answer the question. The 
subject is here approached from both points of view. 
Men like Dean Kitchin, Canon Barnett, Dr. Horton 
and Ensor Walters represent the Churches, while 
Will Crooks, M.P., Arthur Henderson, M.P., and 
George Lansbury stand for the working class point 
of view. Every one of these and the other writers, 
however, expresses more or less dissatisfaction with 
the present attitude of the Church. No one can sup- 
pose that had the Church been alive to her duties, 
and sy mpathe tic towards the just aspirations of men 
the position of alienation would have been what it is 
to-day. 

That the people are not opposed to genuine Chris- 
tianity is obvious. As George Lansbury says: “ I 
have heard working men say more than once that if 
Christ were to come again he would be found living, 
not in Park Lane, but in West Ham. He would 
still be the Friend of sinners, and his message would 
be as of old: He who would gain his life must lose it.” 
The difficulty is that the Churches have failed in the 
life which should express the religion they profess. 
The class spirit within, stiffness, selfishness and an 
unwillingness to invite the co-operation of others, are 
some of the reasons why the bulk of the people are 
found outside the Churches. Yet they long for some 
outward expression of the religious sentiment, and 
thus Labor Churches are founded. “ The working 
classes feel that, as a class, they are completely shut 
out from all share in the administration of the older 
Churches.” The Salvation Army, indeed, sets its 
converts to work at once; but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. The people are willing to work, 
but the work is not put in their way. The editor of 
Christianity and the Working Classes tells how, at 
the Garden City of Letchworth, he recently saw 
workmen erecting a church building. They were de- 
voting the hours of their Saturday afternoon to vol- 
untary labor for their religion; and he learned that 
not only on the half-holiday, but every evening, they 
were lending their service in building a house of wor- 
ship. Our ‘Adult Schools provide for the utilization 
of this spirit of helpfulness and service; and because, 
more and more, they are finding a place of service for 

each, they are succeeding and gripping where the 
Churches have failed. 

Dean Kitchin declares that much of our failure to 
attract the working man arises from a lack of em- 
phasis on “ the humane side ” of religion, “ a side as 
seuiiasian in the Bible as that of any doctrine.” The- 
ology unquickened by the humane side is dry indeed; 
doctrine untouched by practice is lifeless. Hence in 
many eases the spiritual atmosphere of the Church 
becomes cold, and men and women who are longing 
for brightness and sympathy and warmth of feeling 
have been repelled by the correctness and primness 
and restraint of the ordinary Church service. They 
have been won by men who have gone amongst them, 


*“ Christianity and the Working Classes.” 


Edited by George 
Haw. (Maemillan & Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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met them on their own platform, lived in their midst, 
known their daily temptations and sorrows. Settle- 
ments of young men in poor neighborhoods, or the 
settlement of a single family, have touched the peo- 
ple as they are never touched by the occasional visi- 
tor. “There are strength and life enough in the 
Christian Churches to-day,” says T. Edmund Har- 
vey, of Toynbee Hall, “ to do this work [of bringing 
the separated classes together] if only their congre- 
gations could be broken up and scattered broadcast 
amongst their fellows with the determination to share 
their lives as friends and neighbors. If those who 
were really in earnest to prove themselves Christians 
were willing to do this, would not they draw to the 
Church not only the estranged workers, but many 
among the cultured men of leisure in whose hearts is 
unrest, and who feel no attraction to the Churches 
as they see them to-day?” 

The fault is not, of course, all on one side. There 
is selfishness in every class. There are -deadness and 
lack of vision among the poor as well as among the 
well-to-do. But to whom most is given, of him is 
most required. The members of the Churches have 
a great heritage, which they hold in trust, and re- 
specting the use of which they will have to render an 
account. The record of failure is sorrowful reading; 


but there is hope for those who recognize disease and 
are willing to follow the advice of the Physician. In 
the book from which we have quoted, there are many 


helpful suggestions towards a correct diagnosis.— 
The Friend (London) Editorial, 3d mo. 23d. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN NEEDED IN 
EVERY PROBLEM OF LIFE. 


[From a sermon by J. S. Thomas, pastor of the Howard 
Presbyterian Church in San Francisco. | 


Man and woman should work together in every de- 
partment of life, in the home, in the Church and in 
the State. The influence of woman is needed in 
every problem of life. Commercial and social life 
in this city need the woman. If there was ever a city 
that needed a mother it is San Francisco. The truth 
is, the home is not cireumscribed by the four walls 
of the kitchen and the living room. The children are 
not in the house all the day. They are in the schools 
and in the streets. We need the woman, the mother, 
to aid in the management of the schools and the gov- 
ernment of the streets. They are a part of the home 
in the larger sense. What right have they to say 
that she shall remain within the four walls? 

If it is woman’s duty to see that beautiful pictures 
are hung on the walls of the parlor, why is it not her 
duty to see that the pictures on billboards and in the 
store windows of this city shall be sweet and uplift- 
ing, too? Her children have to look at them. If it 
is a woman’s duty to keep the children and the home 
clean, why is it not her duty to keep the streets clean? 
San Francisco needs a mother to keep it clean. Life 
in all its undertakings is a problem for the solution 
of men and women working together. There is too 
much separation. We have separated the mission 
work in the church, and given a special part of it to 
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the women, and we have made a mistake. The men 
and the women in the church should work together. 
Dowie said lately that the curse of the temperance 
question in the United States was that it had been 
made a woman’s question. There is no sex in the 
problems of life. 

I sometimes feel very tired about the way members 
of my own sex talk about the sphere of woman. If 
home is the place for woman, then home is the place 
for man. They are co-partners for life to work to- 
gether. 


ANARCHY ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


On a street car, in the capital city, a business man 
said to a monopolist: “ Well, I see the labor unions 
are going into politics. They may make things inter- 
esting. They have great power.” “ Yes,” said the 
monopolist, “they have too much power. Force is 
the only thing they will respect.” “ But force is out 
of the question,” said the business man; “ that will 
not work in this country.” “ Bah!” said the monop- 
olist; “it worked in Colorado; it worked in Idaho.” 
“ Then you are an anarchist,” exclaimed the business 
man. “ Yes,” answered the monopolist, “I am an 
anarchist on the other side.” 

Grattan declared in Parliament a century ago that 
the “treason of a minister against the liberties of 
the people was infinitely worse than the insurrection 
of the people against the minister.” 

Hunger, talking revolution, is bad enough, but 
Privilege, defiant and bloodthirsty, is infinitely 
worse. It was the stubbornness of the princes of the 
old regime more than the Marats and the Robes- 
pierres who were responsible for the reign of terror. 

A man becomes a revolutionist when he sees no 
lawful means of protecting life and property. The 
surest check upon the growth of anarchy is that labor 
should find some plan of action through which the 
forward movement may find expression. If it is in- 
telligently directed, it may lead a successful fight 
upon Privilege. If badly led, disappointment and 
exasperation may result and revolution come as with 
hurrying foot. Hersert S. Bicetow. 

Vine Street Congregational Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The reveries even of the wise man will make him 
stronger for his work; his dreaming as well as his 
thinking will render him sorry for past failure and 
hopeful for future suecess.—George MacDonald. 


Doing the duty near at hand we become helpful 
and therefore hopeful day by day, working toward 
the creation and realization of ideals of unselfishness. 
Human nature is good, always and everywhere. It 
has been good and more responsive to good than to 
evil. Slowly but with accelerating motion and with 
the added momentum of growing democracy it is sav- 
ing itself. It is the reward and the excuse for living 
that we are privileged to help and therefore to hope. 
—William Kent, in Unity. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 7, 1906. 


WHAT DO FRIENDS BELIEVE? 

One who has been for a long time a constant at- 
tender of a Friends’ meeting asks, How is one to tell 
what Friends believe, and whether our Society is the 
religious organization with which he would want to 
unite? There is only the smallest bit of creed in the 
Discipline (in most of the Disciplines none what- 
ever), and the recent unsuccessful effort in Philadel- 
phia to have a full and free discussion as to whether 
this remnant should stand or should be changed has 
brought out the fact that it is not generally supposed 
that any one is to be disowned or in any way discred- 
ited in the meeting, though he may be utterly unable 
to accept it. Such being the state of affairs, how is 
any one to know whether he would join with Friends 
01 some other denomination ? 

This brings out the fact that we have failed to 
make clear that the basis of our organization is not 
some fine spun theory, some utopian plan of salva- 
tion, some scheme of the origin, constitution and fu- 
ture of the universe. The best reason for not using 
the word “ Quakerism” is that there is no such 
thing. “ Quakerism” is not an ism. The basis of 
our joining and meeting together is fellowship, life. 
We are, if we understand ourselves, and work out the 
real genius of our heritage, a society of friends, in 
just the plain, simple sense of the words. It is in the 
lives and thoughts of men and women that divine life 
expresses itself. Some are good conductors, some are 
still better; and any one may become a better con- 
ductor and his life become more full of divine light 
and leading. No two of us are alike; and so we want 
to meet together. Were we all‘alike then we need 
not meet together; each one’s own experience of di- 
vine life would suffice. If we would know the greater 
fullness and the varied significance of the divine life 
expressed through human lives we must mingle with 
others on the higher plane of the meeting for wor- 
ship. We must share with one another our lives. 
We learn from others; our own life is better under- 
stood and comes to mean more to us when we have 
tried to express our thoughts and experiences to 
others and have seen as it were the reflection of our- 
selves as shown by contact with others. 

We meet together and join ourselves in religious 
societies that we may contribute each the individual 
share toward the human experience of and com- 
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munion with God, which no other individual can con- 
tribute; which means also that we receive many fold 
more than we contribute, though it is not so profitable 
to dwell on that part of it. Such a fellowship means 
growth in the life with God, with one another. It is 
not for us to decide beforehand what theory of life 
we are to grow toward, what system of theology, or 
what fragments of a system we are to come to a com- 
prehension of. We are to put ourselves to school in 
God’s school and to learn of ‘him, and not only to 
learn the lessons, but to become trained in doing the 
deeds and filling the place that each of us alone can 
fill. Each member of such a fellowship will have his 
views on all the things that are touched on in the 
creeds, for the creeds deal with the great thoughts 
of the ages; but these views will not all be alike. Our 
knowledge is different, our temperaments are differ- 
ent, our experiences are different. Each one from 
his own point of view, and from his own personal con- 
tact with the divine life, will make his contribution 
to the common life of his religious associates. The 
more varied the experiences, and the truer each one 
is to his real convictions, the larger will be the life 
of the fellowship to which he contributes his life. 

If any one wishes to consider whether he would 


. join with Friends he should not go to the Discipline 


and con over the very meager fragments of a great 
theology still to be found there. The point for him 
is to become well enough acquainted with the mem- 
bers and attenders of the meeting most accessible to 
him to judge whether he would be spiritually at home 
among the Friends. He would find no statement of 
their belief as a body; he would find them sincerely 
believing and thinking many things. If they were 
true to the purpose of their organization he would 
find them interested first of all to be true to the best 
in themselves, and the best that they could get by 
true fellowship with others with like purpose of life, 


not neglecting the testimony of the Scriptures of the 
ages. 


During the past year the Christian League of 
Philadelphia has undertaken to purify the billboard 
advertisements of the city, which are often so harm- 
ful to the boys and girls passing to and from school. 
They have secured the privilege of examining these 
before they are posted, and a number of managers 
are exercising a keener discrimination than hereto- 
fore as to what shall go upon the boards. Now the 
League is planning to go further and reach the source 
of the evil. The posters are furnished by publishing 
and distributing centers whose addresses have been 
obtained. The bills for the next theatrical season 
will be prepared during the coming summer. In 
order to make the strongest impression upon the pub- 
lishers the League asks civic, religious, business and 
professional associations to lend their support. Spe- 
cial effort will be made against two kinds of posters— 
those representing half-clad women and those por- 
traying attitudes of violence and crime. This is a 
work with which Friends will heartily sympathize, 
and resolutions adopted by monthly meetings and 
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philanthropic committees would add to the influence 
of the League. Such resolutions or protests should 
be sent to the Christian League of Philadelphia, 
Room 28, northeast corner Chestnut and Seventh 
Streets. 








Many papers spoke of the recent session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature as having broken the rec- 
ords for reform legislation, but this was a special ses- 
sion called by the Governor to do special things. The 
Legislature of Ohio has just concluded its regular ses- 
sion, and backed by the wave of reform sentiment 
that swept the State last fall, has enacted reform 
measures that should be as far-reaching as those en- 
acted in Pennsylvania. Among these may be noted 
the laws providing for two-cent regular fares, cre- 
ating a State railway commission and providing for 
the regulation of freight rates, wiping out the fee 
system for the payment of county officers and putting 
them on a salary basis, abolishing prison contract 
labor and repealing the inheritance tax iaw. The sa- 
loon tax has been increased from $350 to $1,000; 
local municipal option by petition instead of election 
has been provided, and a search and seizure law en- 
acted to aid the enforcement of the local option laws. 
Another law prohibits, under severe penalties, the 
posting of indecent or offensive pictures on bill- 
boards. 












Samuel Pierpont Langley, who died last month, 
was one of America’s most eminent men of science. 
At the age of thirty-three he was appointed director 
of the Allegheny Observatory, Pennsylvania, and 
while there inaugurated the first “ time service ” on 
a great scale, furnishing the signals that served to 
operate eight thousand miles of railway, and laying 
the foundation of the present time system used 
throughout the continent. Since 1887 he had been, 
as secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, at the 
head of the great Government center for the “ in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge.” He gave much 
of his time to the study of the sun’s disk, and invent- 
ed the bolometer, which can detect a change of one- 
millionth of a degree in temperature. The public is 
familiar with the so-called failure of his aeroplane, 
which was really only a failure of the launching ap- 
paratus of the larger machine, after the smaller 
models had worked successfully. The Chicago Inter- 
Ocean says of him: “ In scientific circles he will be 
remembered and honored because of his investiga- 
tions and discoveries in solar physics. Among the 
people at large, however, he will be chiefly remem- 
bered because of his experiments that led to the suc- 
cessful development of the aeroplane, or flying ma- 
chine.” Should flying machines come into general 
use, Professor Langley will stand in the same rela- 
tion to them that Robert Fulton does to the steam- 
boat. 


The Pennsylvania State Board of Pardons met on 
the 28th of last month. Among the business com- 
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pleted was the commutation of the death sentence of 
George P. Hossey to life imprisonment. This is the 
aged colored man whose case was mentioned in the 
INTELLIGENCER a few weeks ago. 

















Philadelphia is taking the lead in establishing 
school gardens. It is announced that ten gardens, 
with a combined area of nine acres, will be opened by 
the Board of Education about the middle of next 
month. Three of these plots are held by the city as 
school sites; the other seven have been placed at the 
disposal of the Board by private citizens. It is ex- 
pected that these will provide two thousand children 
with individual garden plots, in addition to larger 
plots for classes. The moral uplift that will come to 
the children through this delightful work cannot be 
estimated. 





















The Labor party gained a victory in the English 
House of Commons, when a bill containing the fol- 
lowing provision passed second reading by 458 to 66 
votes : 

“ No action shall be brought against a trade union 
for the recovery of damages sustained by any person 
or persons by reason of the action of any member or 
members of such union.” 

This bill is in the line of fair play, as it would be 
quite as unjust to compel a union to pay damages be- 
cause of the disorderly conduct of a member as it 
would be to compel a corporation to pay damages be- 
cause one of its members committed an act of vio- 
lence. Premier Campbell-Bannerman explained that 
the object of the Government was “ to place the rival 
powers of capital and labor on an equality, so that in 
the event of a fight it should be a fair one.” The 
present situation was created by a judge-made law, 
which defeated the intentions of Parliament. 


























































In an impressive meeting in the tabernacle of Zion 
City, last First-day, at which five thousand residents 
were present, John Alexander Dowie was repudiated 
without a dissenting voice, and legal:steps will be 
taken at once to oust him from all control. The fol- 
lowing message has been wired him at Jalisco, 
Mexico: 

“You are hereby suspended from office and mem- 
bership for polygamous teaching and other grave 
charges. Quietly retire. Further opposition will 
precipitate complete exposure, rebellion, legal pro- 
ceedings. Your statement of stupendously magnifi- 
cent financial outlook is extremely foolish, in view of 
thousands suffering through your shameful misman- 
agement. Zion and creditors will be protected at all 
costs.” 

The active revolt against the leadership of Dowie 
was foreshadowed when Overseer Voliva, who had 
been placed by Dowie in charge of the church while 
he sought health in Jamaica and Mexico, announced 
that he would no longer accept the orders of Dowie, 
who had, he declared, grossly mismanaged the affairs 
of the Church. The members of the Church, includ- 
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ing the wife and son of Dowie, agreed to stand with 
Voliva. 


The spelling reform Board has renewed its activi- 
ties since its endowment by Andrew Carnegie. This 
board points out that there is a very gradual. tendency 
toward a more simplified spelling, and in order to 
haste this process it has made a list of three hundred 
words, of which different spellings are authorized by 
leading dictionaries, and individuals and publishers 
are asked to use the simpler form of spelling. Any 
one wishing to become a member of the association 
and receive all its documents has simply to agree to 
spell these three hundred words as recommended. 
The list will be sent on application to the Simplified 
Spelling Board, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


MARRIAGE 


I desire to make a few remarks on this subject 
which has become of prominent interest lately. Our 
Society has been depleted in past years by disown- 
ments for many causes, some of them involving no 
departure from: rectitude or a high moral standard 
of living; thus we have often disowned our best mem- 
bers for doing (as my dear father said when I was a 
boy) perhaps the best thing they ever did. We have 
been learning from sad experience. When our Dis- 
cipline was revised, some twelve years ago, most of 
these causes of disownment were evicted and the ex- 
cellent advice adopted now on page 105 of our revised 
Discipline, “ That no judgment be placed hastily or 
in the spirit of condemnation, but that all offenders 
be labored with lovingly, patiently, etc.; that no one 
be disowned except when his retention would be to 
weaken our testimony for the truth,” ete. 

Again: “ Do you take due care to treat with of- 
fenders in the spirit of meekness and love,” ete. 
Now if this was followed in the spirit of it how many 
disownments would occur. Can we deal with of- 
fenders in the spirit of meekness when we are in the 
spirit of condemnation and judgment. This spirit so 
magnifies the faults and failings of our fellow crea- 
tures, that our own greater faults are hidden from 
our sight. The whole spirit of Christianity and the 
spirit of our Discipline is forgiveness and restoration, 
not judgment and condemnation. 

The great evils of divorce have lately been placed 
before the public in such strong light that some have 
come to think that a poor victim should submit to be 
tortured to death rather than to seek release by di- 
vorce. I do not think so, nor did Jesus. There are 
good and holy marriages, and there are wicked and 
unholy ones, and there are wrong and wicked di- 
vorees and there are right and justifiable ones. I be- 
lieve there may also be justifiable remarriages after 
a wrong unholy marriage. Each case should be ex- 
amined impartially and charitably on its merits and 
decided on the authority of truth in love. One 
Friend said, “ When we made the letter of Discipline 
an unyielding standard of judgment we had an 
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creed.’ We cannot afford to set aside the high 
standard of our Discipline which is love and unity 
and the spirit of forgiveness, and be guided by the 
low standard of the letter which killeth instead of the 
Spirit which giveth life.” Perhaps our zeal against 
divorce causes some of us to forget or neglect other 
testimonies quite as important. Suppose a person 
who, in an extreme case, had procured a divorce and 
afterward married one really loved and congenial, 
and that they were living happily in true unity, that 
their lives were upright and true, who would think it 
right to disown such? I believe not one in ten of the 
meeting I belong to. The spirit of Christianity 
and the spirit of our Discipline would unite us in har- 
mony. The spirit of judgment and condemnation 
will divide and scatter. Davip Ferris. 


Wilmington, Del. 


LLOYD C. GRISCOM’S ADDRESS ON JAPAN. 


A memorable meeting was held in Race Street 
Meeting House, on the evening of Third month 27th, 
under the care of the Best Interests Committee of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. On the invitation of 
the committee, Lloyd Carpenter Griscom, American 
Ambassador to Brazil, and former Minister to Japan, 
nad consented to deliver an address concerning Japan 
as he saw it. A large audience assembled to hear 
him, filling the floor of the house and half filling the 
galleries. 

Isaac H. Clothier presided over the meeting. He 
said by way of introduction that when a member 
- the Society of Friends had distinguished himself 
hy his public efforts to promote the cause of peace, 
it was eminently fitting that the meeting to which he 
belonged should show its appreciation of these efforts. 
Minister Griscom, while in Turkey, had succeeded in 
ameliorating the condition of the Armenians; he had 
served with distinction in Persia; he had played an 
important part in bringing about peace between Rus- 
sia and Japan. It was therefore a pleasure to inform 
the audience that the one who had done these things 
was a son of Clement A. Griscom, and a grandson of 
two staunch Friends of a former generation, Dr. 
John B. Griscom and William Canby Biddle. 

Lloyd C. Griscom began by saying that although 
most of his life had been spent far away from Friends 
and Friends’ meetings, he counted his birthright 
membership in the Society as one of his proudest pos- 
sessions. Wherever his work had called him he had 
used his influence to promote peace among nations, 
and he counted it a happy circumstance that it was 
a member of the Society of Friends who had been the 
humble instrument of the President of the United 
States in bringing to an end the great war between 
Russia and Japan. 

After these introductory remarks he read a paper 


describing some of his experiences in Japan. In com- 


pany with his wife he landed at Yokohama, and both 
taken in jinrikishas to the home of the Con- 
sul General, where all the Americans in the city had 
The ride of eighteen 


were 


gathered to weleome them. 
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miles by rail from Yokohama to Tokio was delightful, 
for the green and fertile fields of the island empire 
were in striking contrast to the deserts of Persia from 
which they had come. On reaching the capital he 
was formally received by the Emperor, while his wife 
was presented to the Empress. He was later given 
an audience by the Empress and found her a delight- 
ful personality. Though she is a little woman she 
has great influence for good throughout the empire. 

The Government of Japan is quite complicated. 
There is a formal constitution, a parliament and a 
cabinet; but in addition to these there is a body whose 
powers are great and are not limited by the constitu- 
tion. This body is known as the Elder Statesmen. 
It consists of four men appointed by the Emperor, of 
whom Marquis Ito is the best known. None of these 
are under seventy years of age. The Emperor is the 
descendant of a line of sovereigns so long that its be- 
ginning is not recorded, and is regarded by the peo- 
ple as the Son of Heaven. In addition to ruling his 
Empire, the Emperor finds time to write five hun- 
dred poems a month, some of which are said to be 
very beautiful. As the length of each poem is gener- 
ally just thirty-one syllables, this is not so large a lit- 
erary labor as it sounds. 

Although the people have much less share in the 
Government than in England or America the institu- 
tion of a parliament to which they elect their own 


representatives has made them much better satisfied. 


They are willing to pay taxes when they have a voice 


in levying them. The intense loyalty of the people 
made the victory over Russia possible. 

Every preparation for the late war was carefully 
made beforehand. It was even planned just what 
places were to be attacked by each general, so that 
no one should get more than his fair share of glory. 

The popular hero of the war is Admiral Togo. 
When he was awaiting the Russian fleet in the inner 
channel he received orders from the Government to 
sail north and intercept the ships, which they believed 
would come in from outside through the northern 
passage. Togo was so sure that the fleet would come 
by the inner route that he disregarded these orders 
and the entreaties of his subordinate officers. The 
event proved that Togo was right. He was sure of 
his position because he knew just how much coal the 
enemy’s ships carried, and that they could not choose 
the longer and safer route. When the terms of peace 
were announced the dissatisfaction was natural, but 
the rioting was only momentary, the people generally 
having faith in the Emperor. There is still some dis- 
satisfaction because of the spirit of militarism that 
always follows war. The people of Japan are natu- 
rally peaceful, and the streets of Tokio are safer than 
the streets of many American cities. 

The seat of war was so far distant that those liv- 
ing in Tokio hardly realized its existence except for 
the wounded soldiers that came back from time to 
time, and for the work of the Red Cross Society. 
When the war was declared this society in Japan had 
one million members and $8,000,000 in its treasury. 
The women of the land, including the Empress, the 
princesses, 


and the ladies of the legations, rolled : 


bandages, and provided in other ways for the soldiers’ 
needs. Nurses and their aids met the bands of 
wounded as they arrived, and took them to private 
homes if the hospitals were full. 

Although longing for home it was with real regret 
that he and his wife left Japan. As they sailed out 
of the harbor they were followed by a tug with many 
Americans on board. When the fifteen guns were 
fired which constitute the usual salute to a Foreign 
Minister, fifteen bombs went up in the air; as they 
burst a balloon arose from each, and from the bottom 
of each balloon there floated an American flag. They 
looked upon this beautiful farewell as an omen of the 
good influence the United States will exert in the 
East. 

At the close of the address Joseph Wharton ex- 
pressed his pleasure that this Friend had not felt it 
his duty to keep out of politics. He told how William 
Penn had worked to secure the election of Algernon 
Sidney to the British Parliament, and urged Friends 
of to-day to go into politics and help to purify the 
government. 

Lloyd Griscom then stated that he was a graduate 
of the Wharton School of Finance at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and said that what he learned there 
had been of much value to him. While in Japan he 
had had the pleasure of meeting a dozen young Jap- 
anese who were graduates of the same school. 

After some words of appreciation by President 
Swain, Isaac H. Clothier extended the thanks of the 
committee and the audience to the speaker of the 
evening for his interesting address, and the meeting 
concluded. E. L. 


ENGLISH FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


This week the annual meeting of the Friends’ 
First-day School Association has been held at Dar- 
lington, and for the fifth successive vear the delegates 
have had the joy of hearing a report of splendid prog- 
ress. A year ago the increase shown in the member- 
ship of the Adult Schools connected with Friends was 
4,803; this year the figures are. up another 2,221. 
This makes a total increase of 18,522 in the past five 
years, from 28,444 in 1900 to 46,996 in 1905, a rise 
of 65 per cent. in the quinquennium. In the Chil- 
dren’s Schools, too, a satisfactory growth is shown, 
the number of children (and teachers) being now 
24,895, an increase of 1,711 on the year, and of 
5,672 since 1900. In the latter, therefore, the rise 
is at the rate of nearly 30 per cent. in the five years. 
In the Adult Schools much the heaviest increase in 
1905 took place in the Yorkshire District, in which 
there are now nearly 12,000 scholars in 107 Adult 
Schools. Next in order stands the Midland, with 
8,730, and third, Bristol and Somerset, with 3,312. 
The Children’s Schools are strongest in the Midlands, 
with 6,414 names. London District standing second, 
with 5,124. It would thus seem that the extension 
inovement within the Society is keeping pace with 
that outside. Much as we rejoice in the spread of 
Adult School work among the members of other de- 
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nominations, it would be regrettable if the pioneers 
were now to become slack and leave their own special 
work to others. Of this, however, there is no sign at 
present. Next week a report of the meetings at Dar- 
lington may be expected.—The Friend (London), 
3d mo, 23d. 
































PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 

“ Passive Resistance Day ” followed the meetings 
of the National Council of Free Churches in Bir- 
mingham [Eng.]. The statistics of the movement 
were there given by James Everett, the secretary, 
who reported that since the commencement there 
had been 70,880 summonses, 2,643 sales, and up- 
wards of 600 leagues had been formed, and of the 
passive resisters who had gone to prison, 188 had 
done so once, 40 twice, 10 three times, 5 four times, 
one five times, and two six times. They were classi- 
fied as follows: 54 Primitive Methodists, 42 Baptists, 
37 Congregationalists, 16 Wesleyans, 7 United Meth- 
odist Free Church, 5 Bible Christians, 3 Church of 
Christ, 2 Plymouth Brethren, 1 Presbyterian, 1 Sal- 
vationist, and 1 Methodist New Connexion. No 
account is here rendered of the one or two Friends 
who have suffered in this way. 

The chairman, F. B. Meyer, said that they were 
not going to dissolve their ranks or relax their atti- 
tude. - Their protest was never against a political 
party, but against a piece of legislation. And as long 
as that legislation remained on the statute book they 
would pursue the course they had been following, 
and be prepared to go to prison under a Liberal Gov- 
ernment.—The Friend (London). 





























































































































THE WORLD’S FIFTH SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 


OFFICIAL 














CALL. 


To all who are interested in the work of the Sunday 
School throughout the world. 
Greeting: 


In the Acts of the Apostles we read that Paul, 
with his vision of a world-opportunity, having deter- 
mined to visit Jerusalem, said, “ After I have been 
there, I must also see Rome.” 

In these later days, when that world of Paul’s day 
has grown into a limitless opportunity for the follow- 
ers of his Master and ours, it is most fitting that the 
World’s Sunday School Convention, having met in 
Jerusalem, the birthplace of the Christian Church, 
should gather now in Rome, that world-center where 


the Christian Church fought and won its most nota- 
ble triumphs. 

































































Imperial Rome—with its laws, its customs, its 
rulers, soldiers and citizens—made up the environ- 
ment within which the members of that early com- 
pany of Christians gave themselves unsparingly, at 
any cost, to the cause of him whom they loved with 
a devotion not less than that of the great apostle. 
The Appian Way knew their footsteps; the Mamer- 
tine prison could not shut from heaven their fervent 
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pleadings; the Colosseum ran with their blood and 
sounded with their dying songs of triumph; the Cata- 
combs closed in upon them with a thick darkness 
which could not quench the flame of their Christian 
hope; and the Roman Forum daunted them not at all 
in its formidable publicity, when they must stand 
fearlessly for the rejected King whose willing bond- 
slaves they were. 

Everywhere in the City of the Seven Hills are 
memorials of that early struggle for the supremacy 
of Christ, a warfare waged by men and women to 
whom our debt is immeasurable. And there on every 
hand, in its ancient ruins, in its public buildings, in 
its cathedrals and treasures of art, Rome holds for 
any sojourner within its gates a revelation of world- 
history, incomparably fascinating in its breadth and 
significance. 

Even as an earnest religious sentiment drew the 
World’s Fourth Sunday School Convention to Jeru- 
salem, so now it has seemed good to us—under the 
guidance, we believe, of the Holy Spirit—to accept 
the cordial and unanimous invitation of the Italian 
National Sunday School Committee to hold the 
World’s Fifth Sunday School Convention in Rome. 

Your Executive Committee, therefore, officially 
announces that the World’s Fifth Sunday School 
Convention will be held in the City of Rome, May 
20th to 28d, inclusive, in the year 1907, and invites 
all who are interested in the work and progress of the 
Sunday School to be present. 

For Great Britain—F. F. Belsey, Edward Towers, 
Frank Johnson, Wm. MacDonald Sinclair, J. Monro 
Gibson, W. H. Groser, Charles Waters, J. E. 
Balmer, Frank Clements, G. Shipway, C. J. Cuth- 
bertson. 

For Germany—Count Bernstorff. 

For Sweden—Prince Bernadotte. 

For Italy—Henry J. Piggott. 

For Switzerland—William Burt. 

For Mexico—John W. Butler. 

For Canada—S. P. Leet, J. W. Flavelle, Henry 
L. Lovering. 

For the United States—Edward K. Warren, Wm. 
N. Hartshorn, H. J. Heinz, John Wanamaker, F. A. 
Wells, Marion Lawrance, Lucy A. Winston, H. H. 
Bell, A. B. McCrillis, W. J. Semelroth, J. D. Has- 
kell. 

Gero. W. Barrey, Chairman, 
North American Building, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
26th March, 1906. 








THE NEW LIBRARY AT SWARTHMORE. 


President Swain announces the completion of the 
subscriptions for the new endowment fund of fifty 
thousand dollars for the maintenance of the proposed 
library for Swarthmore. This makes available the 
eift of a like sum from Andrew Carnegie. 

It will be remembered that Morris L. Clothier, 
class of ’90, assumed some weeks ago the responsibil- 
ity of securing the subscriptions necessary to com- 
plete the endowment by Fourth mo, 1st. He now sub- 
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scribes himself ten thousand dollars, which is the 
fourth contribution of this amount. No general can- 
vass has been made, the remaining ten thousand dol- 
lars having been subscribed in smaller amounts by a 
few generous and much interested friends of the col- 
lege, several of whom promptly responded to this 
eall. 

The completion of this fund is unusually gratifying 
to the supporters of Swarthmore, in view of the fact 
that notwithstanding the strenuous efforts made for 
subscriptions to complete the general endowment 
fund, which has been in process of collection during 
the past three years, and which was completed last 
June, they have been able to complete this new en- 
dowment fund in less than two months after the re- 
ceipt of the letter from Andrew Carnegie making his 
conditional offer, and are now able to assure him that 
his conditions have been met. 

The Library Committee has employed as architect 
Edward L. Tilton, of New York, who has planned 
numerous library buildings which have been the gifts 
of Mr. Carnegie to various cities and institutions. 

It is now believed that the ground can be broken 
for the new Swarthmore Library building this spring, 
and there will probably be some suitable ceremony 
in the laying of the corner-stone at the next com- 
mencement. 

The excavations are now being made for the new 
Engineering Building, which is located near to and 
northwest of Science Hall. The contract of this new 
structure ‘alls for its completion by Ninth month 
first, in order that it may be ready for use at the 
opening of college next fall. 


MARY M. REYNOLDS 


“That which is excellent, as God lives, is perma- 
nent,” is a thought which we feel may well be at- 
tached to the loving tribute for our dear and worthy 
friend, Mary M. Reynolds. The beautiful memories 
ot her well-spent life are a monument sufficient, more 
lasting even than words. We feel that we have lost 
x counselor, a kind and sympathizing friend in her 
who has passed suddenly, but not unexpectedly, to 
her heavenly rest. She was a valued elder in her 
little meeting at Chatham, where she and her hus- 
band faithfully attended as long as health permitted. 
Her daily walk in life was an example of what may 
be obtained by living in nearness to the divine light 
in the soul. She was devoted to the best interests of 
our Society and the welfare of numerous Friends, 
who could truly say: “ None knew her but to love 
her, none named her but to praise.” Her gentle, 
quiet profession of her faith and trust gave evidence 
of the happiness that comes from this into a 
plain and simple life. Seldom do we find combined 
so many noble, Christian virtues, the outcome of 
which was her sweet and gentle influence, which as a 
shining light grows brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day, helpful to all upon whom its beams may 
fall. 


She was fond of nature and its works, appreciative 
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of God’s presence in it all and everywhere. Through 
her long and active life, when able she worked among 
her plants and flowers, which with her kind hospital- 
ity added so much to the hapipness of her friends. 
She was a gentle disciplinarian, with a fine educated 
mind, and at one time conducted a Friends’ School at 
Jericho, Long Island. No doubt many a young heart 
among her pupils has been made thankful to have 
been under her judgment and teaching and can join 
her later friends in feeling that it was a blessing to 
have known and loved her. 

She was the widow of George M. Reynolds. The 
funeral was held at their late home in Rayville, 
N.Y. It may interest many of her friends, who, like 
myself, were unable to be present, to hear that the 
funeral was, as I learn, well attended, not only by her 
neighbors, but by those from a distahee, and that to 
her beautiful life and character 


James Stringham 
bore loving and fitting words. 


S. M. H. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING AT FANWOOD. 


tounding out fifty years of happy married life, 
Thomas S. and Cornelia T. Young, of Fanwood, 
N. J., observed the event by holding a golden wed- 
ding anniversary at their home on the 17th of last 
month. In the early part of the evening there was a 
renewal of their marriage ceremony, after which the 
groom was given a handsome loving cup by some of 
his fellow members of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. The only guests in attendance who were at 
the wedding were a brother and sister of the bride. 
She was a daughter of Thomas Wilbur, who lived in 
Albany at the time of her marriage. 

On the day following the anniversary the happy 
couple started to take their wedding trip over again, 
stopping at New York, Philadelphia, W ashington, 
and other places, though owing to the present facili- 
ties of travel, the second trip took much less time 
than the first. 

The Youngs settled in Fanwood in 1872, and have 
been closely identified with its interests ever since. 
Thomas was the first mayor of the borough, has held 
several other offices, and is now a member of the com- 
mon council. Cornelia Young is an interested mem- 
ber of Plainfield Meeting, and an active worker in 
social affairs and in the cause of temperance. 


We often do more good by our sympathy than by 
our labors, and render to the world a more lasting 
service by absence of jealousy and recognition of 
merit than we could ever render by the straining ef- 
forts of personal ambition —Dean Farrar. 


In the night of distress, feel after 
may quiet and stay thy heart till the next springing 


somewhat which 


of the day. The sun will arise, which will scatter the 
clouds. And in the day of his power thou wilt find 
strength to walk with him; yea, in the day of thy 
weakness his grace will be sufficient for thee —Jsaac 


Penington. 
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A CHILD OF SPRING. 


Stern winter lingers, loath to leave us yet: 
Only to-day in the bare woods I found 
His frozen banners white upon the ground, 

And in the trees his shining lances set. 

The wind song was a murmur of regret 
For all the joy departed, and a sound 
Of sorrow filled the frosty air around 

With melancholy whispers of Forget. 






3ut I beheld, behind a curled leaf, 
Hiding in vain her loveliness and grace, 
A timid flower intently listening 
In this deserted world worn gray with grief,— 
Arbutus, with her fresh and fragrant face, 
Impatient for the mother-call of Spring. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in Scribner’s. 





BIRTHS. 
HAINES.—At West Chester, Pa., on First month 19th, 1906, 
to Harry G. and Laura Lynch Haines, a daughter, who is 


named Harriett Haines. 


TOMLINSON.—To 
30th, 


Ruth A. and A. C. Tomlinson, First month 
1906, a son, who is named Curtis Paul. 


DEATHS. 
his home, near Buckingham Valley, on 
Seventh-day, Third month 10th, 1906, of consumption, William 
B. Clayton, son of the late Amos K. and Elizabeth B. Clayton, 
in the 43d year of his age. 
CLOUD.—At her home at Clifton Farms, Kennett Tow nship, 
Pa., Twelfth month 20th, 1905, after a brief illness, Amanda 


H. Cloud, wife of William J. Cloud, in her 5lst year. Inter- 
ment at Cld Kennett Friends’ Burial Ground. 


FULTON. , William J. Cloud, 
Clifton Twelfth month 2lst, 
1905, Sarah Fulton, in her 90th year, widow of Thomas Ful- 
ton and mother of Amanda H. Cloud, deceased. Interment at 
Longwood, Pa. Sarah Fulton was the last of her family, hav- 
ing ‘survived her husband and twelve children. On First-day, 
Twelfth month 24th, 1905, a large circle of loving friends and 
relatives gathered at this home of great bereavement to pay 
the last tribute of love and respect. Mary Heald Way, of Ox- 
ford, appeared in testimony and prayer. Samuel Jones, of 
Philadelphia, also spoke words of comfort and consolation, 
testifying to the respect in which the departed ones were held. 


GARRETT.—In West Chester, Pa., on Third month 26th, 
1906, Joshua L. Garrett, in the 8lst year cf his age; an es- 
teemed member of Goshen Monthly ‘Meeting. Interment at 
Willistown Friends’ Burial Grounds. 

GRIEST.—At his home, in Unionville, Centre County, Pa., 
on Third month 27th, 1906, Charles Ellwood, son of William P. 
and Anna Griest, in his 25th year. To his mother, widowed 
when her three children were very young, he has ever since 
he was able, been a devoted and willing — For several 
years his home has been with his uncle, T. E. Griest, with 
whom he was a faithful business partner, i in whose family 
he filled the place of loving and loved son and brother. His 
cheery, sunny nature, and entire unselfishness endeared him to 
a large circle of friends who mourn the early passing of this 
earth-life. 

MASON.—At her home in Doylestown, Pa., 
2ist, 1906, after a lingering illness, Sarah B., 
Mason, aged 71 years; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting. At her funeral fitting words, bearing testimony to 
her worth and faithfulness, were spoken by Sarah B. Fliteraft, 
Frank Ball and Elizabeth Lloyd. She was interred in Doyles- 
town Cemetery. 

SHARPLESS.—In West Chester, Pa., 


CLAYTON.—At 


~At the home of her son-in-law 
Farms, Kennett Township, Pa., 


Third month 
widow of Charles 


on Third month 26th, 


1906, Clarence J., son of Abbie T. and the late Harry R. Sharp- 
less, in the 20th year of his age; a grandson of Granville Wil- 


liams (deceased), of Willistown, Pa. His was the promise of 


s, and a 


a very valuable life, greatly interested in good work 
loyal son to a widowed mother. 


At Richmond, Ind., Third month 20th, 1906, Letitia 
(Taylor-Janney ) 


SMITH. 


Smith, daughter of Seth and Mary Smith, 
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both deceased, in the 79th year of her age. She was born in 
Loudoun County, Va., where her early life was spent. In 1855 
with her parents she moved to Richmond, Ind. She was a 
birthright member of Friends. Her life was devoted to chari- 
table work and temperance reform. Her temperance work 
dates back to the days of the “ crusade” against the saloon. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Headley Brothers have just issued the third edition of “ 
Dynamic Faith,’ by Rufus M. Jones. 


Henry W. Wilbur expects to attend Race Street Meeting, 
Philadelphia, next First-day, the 8th, at 10.30 a.m. 


Abby D. Munro, in acknowledging a contribution sent by a 
Friend to the Laing School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., writes that 


it was especially acceptable, as funds have been coming in very 
slowly. 


The first to attend Woodbrooke Settlement of Friends for 
Religious and Social Study as representatives of the General 
Conference of Friends’ Association will be Edith M. Winder, 
of Richmond, Ind., and Sarah Scott Buffington, of Rising Sun, 


Md. They will sail for England on the 14th from Philadel- 
phia on the “ Merion.” 


Fairhill Meeting and First-day School were favored with a 
somewhat larger attendance than usual on last First-day. 
Lukens Webster spoke on “Christ’s Prayer for the Church.” 
A friend from his seat holding a little child in his arms felt 
moved to testify to his realization of the divine immanence. 


Prof. Holmes’ lecture at W estfield Meeting on First-day last, 
at 3 p.m., was attended by some 200 persons, Friends and 
others. A close interest was manifested throughout the hour. 
The topic of the talk was “ The Messianic Prophecy,” dealing 
with the prophets of the Old Testament. The 53d chapter of 
Isaiah was especially emphasized. The topic next First-day, 
the 8th inst., will be “The Personality of Jesus.” All are 
cordially invited to be present. 

On First-day, Fourth month 
Thirty-fifth and Laneaster 
seats being vacant. 


Ist, the meeting house at 
Avenue, was well filled, but few 
The message to this people was delivered 
by Sidney Yarnall, Margaret Howard, William Webster, Jr.,: 
and Samuel Jones. God’s great love for man seemed to be the 
keynote of the concerted messages—a feeling of “ religious ” 
seeking seems to prevail. 
At Race Street (“Hicksite”) meeting house, Philadelphia, 
a meeting was ini held to consider the outrages in the 
Congo. William P. Bancroft presided, and John H. Harris was 
present, with a letter of recommendation from a number of 
Friends of London Yearly Meeting. He gave an appalling ac- 
count, from personal experience, of the cruelties practiced on 
the natives. The report we have seen does not state. the con- 
clusion reached by the meeting; but we believe that many in- 
fluential Friends on the other side are cordially in favor of 
America joining with England in asking for another Conference 
of the Signatory Powers on this matter. John H. Harris ex- 
pects to be back in England on the 17th inst., and will be 
pleased to address meetings when desired.—British Friend. 
The First-day School Union of Concord Quarterly Meeting 
will hold its spring meeting in the meeting house at Darby, 
Pa., Fourth month 2lst, at 10 a.m. Reports will be read from 
the thirteen First-day schools, opportunity being given for 
practical discussion of points coming up in them. At the 
morning session Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore, will speak 
“Developing of Friends as Leaders.” At the afternoon ses- 
sion the subject for general discussion will be “The impera- 
tive need of teaching more impressively the practical applica- 


tion of our Christian principles in the pursuance of our busi- 
ness.’ 





Alfred Salter has been elected as a Progressive to the 
vacancy in the London County Council, caused by the retire- 
ment of Dr. Cooper, M.P. for Bermondsey. Dr. Salter is a 
member of the Society of Friends, and has six times suffered 


imprisonment as a Passive Resister—The Friend (London). 
The committee [in England] is arranging four settlements at 
Easter, the object of which, as in the case of the “ Tramp ” last 
autumn, will be to associate a holiday with service among the 
The four centres are Ackworth 


meetings of Friends. (from 
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which it is hoped to attend meetings and schools in Pontefract, 
Wakefield, Castleford, and Normanton, as well as in Ack- 
worth), Skipton, Ulverston, and Cockermouth. Still other 
“settlements” are in prospect for later in the year.—The 
Friend (London). 


Penn College [Oskaloosa, Ia., under care of those Friends 
who correspond with London Yearly Meeting] celebrated 
Washington’s Birthday by giving a peace program at the regu- 
lar chapel exercises. Leroy Jones, a student, spoke on “Amer- 
ica’s Open Door,” which he maintained was a great open door 
for the promoting of peace among nations. Alice Coleman, a 
student, gave a most interesting description of Lake Mohonk 
and the work of Albert Smiley on behalf of the Indians, and 
of the peace movement. Ellison R. Purdy spoke of the two 
wonders. The wonder considering the efforts that are 
made to inculcate the spirit of war, that any peace sentiment 
remains; and the wonder, considering the advance of 
civilization and the abnormal existence of war, that the peace 
sentiment is so slight—American Friend. 

Martha Schofield writes to thank the INTELLIGENCER for tell- 
ing of the need of a new fence. She says that many have sent 
thirty cents or more for “a picket ” whose names were new to 
her. She speaks of the pleasure of having Marianna Jen- 
kins at Aiken for the close of the winter, and then adds: 

“Many write to us that they read all we put in the INTELLI- 
GENCER. I am so devoted to the paper that I seldom retire on 
First-day evening without having read it through. We have 
just rejoiced at the editorial on ‘ Keeping Swarthmore Friend- 
ly,’ and training teachers for Friends’ Schools. 

“While I live my principles must decide things here, and 
no amount of persuasion can induce me to let the boys have a 
drum or anything that can make war attractive. Neither have 
I ever paid out one dollar to have the pupils taught music. 
They have fine voices and an organ was given us many years 
ago, but as leng as I spend missionary money I will not spend 
it for the ornamental part of an education. They can earn 
money for music, if they chose, but we must do all the good 
we can in this generation.” 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNIONS. 

Abington First-day School Union, at Norristown Meeting 
House, Seventh-day, Fourth month 21st, at 10.30 a.m. and 2 
p-m. Subject for discussion, “Do our First-day school meth- 
ods increase our spiritual growth ? ” 

The spring meeting of Bucks Union will be held in Doyles- 
town Meeting House, Fourth month 28th, at 10.30 a.m. and 
1.30 p.m. 

The First-day School Organization of Philadelphia Quarter- 
ly Meeting will hold its spring meeting in Race Street Meeting 
House on Fourth-day, the 25th, at 8 p.m. 

Western First-day School Union meets at West Grove, Ches- 
ter County, Pa., Fourth month 28th, morning and afternoon 
session. 

Concord First-day School Union holds its spring meeting at 
Darby, Delaware County, Pa., Seventh-day, Fourth month 21st, 
at 10 a.m. and 1.45 p.m. 

Haddonfield Union will meet at Moorestown, N. 
enth-day, the 2]st, at 10 a.m. 


the speaker. 


J., on Sev- 
Dr. Joseph S. Walton will be 


PROGRAM OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 

The Executive Committee of the Association of Friends’ 
Schools announces the following program for the Educational 
Conference to be held at Swarthmore College on Seventh-day, 
Fourth month 28th: 

Morning session at 10.30. Discussion on “ Professional 
Training of Friends as Teachers for Friends’ and Other 
Schools.” Opening address by Edward B. Rawson, principal 
of Friends’ Seminary, New York City. Discussion by Susan 
W. Janney, of Philadelphia; Edward Clarkson Wilson, prin- 
cipal of Friends’ School, Baltimore; Dr. Mary Nicholls Cou, 
cipal of Friends’ School, Baltimore; Dr. Mary Nicholls Cox, 
Sidwell, principal Friends’ School, Washington, D. C.; A. Davis 
Jackson, principal of Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, Long 
Island, N. Y.; Emma J. Broomell, principal West Philadelphia 
Friends’ School; Hershel A. Norris, principal of Wilmington 
Friends’ School; Dr. Joseph S. Walton, principal of George 
School; Louis B. Ambler, principal of Abington Friends’ Board- 
ing School; John G. Embree, principal of Moorestown Friends’ 
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School; J. Eugene Baker, principal of Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia. 

Lunch will be served at 1.30. 

At the afternoon session the address will be by President 
Charles F. Thwing, of the Northwestern University, Cleve- 
land, O. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Second-day evening, the 26th, Miss Lillian M. Phelps, of 
St. Catherine’s, Ontario, gave a very interesting lecture. Her 
subject was “St. George and the Dragon.” 

The regular meeting of the Historico-Political Conference 
was held on Third-day evening. Dr. Brooks read a very in- 
structive paper on “ The Literature of Exposure.” 

On Sixth-day, at 4 p.m., college work closed for the spring 
recess. Students are to return on Fourth month 9th. 

Dudley Perkins, manager of the lacrosse and track teams, 
announces the following schedule: 

LACROSSE, 

Fourth month 12th—Pennsylvania, at Franklin Field. 

Fourth month 18th—Harvard, at Swarthmore. 

Fourth month 21st—Crescent A. C., at New York. 

Fourth month 23d—Cornell, at Swarthmore. 

Fourth month 28th—Stevens, at Swarthmore. 

Fifth month 2d—C. C. of New York, at Swarthmore. 

Fifth month 5th—Preparatory School relay races and Lehigh, 
at Swarthmore. 

Fifth month 12th—Johns Hopkins, at Baltimore. 

Fifth month 26th—Mt. Washington Club, at Mt. Washing- 
ton, Md. 

Sixth month 2d—University of Toronto, at Swarthmore. 

Sixth month 12th—Philadelphia Lacrosse Club, at Swarth- 
more. 

TRACK. 

Fifth month 12th—New York University, at New York. 

Fifth month 16th—Lehigh University, at South Bethlehem. 

Fifth month 19th—Lafayette College, at Swarthmore. 

Fifth month 23d—Pheenix Cup sports at Swarthmore. 

Saturday lacrosse games, at 3.30 p.m.; Saturday track 
sports, 2.00 p.m.; other games at 4.15 p.m. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

New YORK AND BrRoOKLYN.—The New York Young Friends’ 
Association met at the Brooklyn Meeting House, Third month 
25th, 1906. The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved. The Woodbrooke Scholarship was considered 
and the Association decided to contribute to the expenses of 
a representative of Young Friends’ Association at Woodbrooke, 
Henry M. Haviland reported that a joint meeting of this As- 
sociation with the Quakerism Class of Twentieth Street 
Friends was held on the 9th inst. at the home of Alfred and 
Harriet Busselle; that a presentation was made of various 
Friendly activities, and a joint committee was appointed to 
consider what might be done by joint effort to advance Friend- 
ly thought, to provide for further meetings, and to promote a 
wider fellowship among those who are called Friends. A paper 
on “ Medical Advance in the Nineteenth Century ” was read by 
Dr. Henry Russell, of Baltimore. The study of bacteria in 
connection with disease, and the development of antisepticism 
and ascepticism, under the impulse given by Dr. Joseph Lister, 
have been great factors in medical advance in the past half 
century. By the introduction of aseptic surgery gangrenous 
results from amputations were reduced from 60 per cent. to 
about 2 per cent., and fatalities in abdominal operations from 
80 per cent. to about 10 or 12 per cent. But the unity of na- 
ture should be remembered; if bacteria affect the body, so also 
is the condition of the body a factor in the ability of bacteria 
to effect a pathological result. Bacteria are not the sole cause 
of disease, not all bacteria cause disease, nor are disease germs 
always able to cause disease. We are swallowing and inhal- 
ing various bacteria every day, but the body contains resources 
for fighting and resisting such as are maleficent. 

In the discussion which followed mention was made of the 
value of good, clean food, good nursing and “clean air,” and 
credit for drawing attention to these was given to a woman, 
Florence Nightingale. Reference was also made to the part 
taken by mental suggestion as promotive of recoveries; while 
acknowledgment was made of the good results of such sugges- 
tion by emotionally diverting the mind from illnesses, yet 
such suggestion need not be held to have very large place, as 
seven out of ten diseases would run their course and cure them- 
selves without regard to the mental attitude. H. 












CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 


of J. Q. Brown, Third month 18th, 1906. In the absence of 
the president, the meeting was called to order by Marianna 
Seaman, who opened the exercises by reading the 24th Psalm. 
Gilbert T. Cocks read a letter from the Woodbrooke Committee. 
This was freely discussed, and the secretary directed to forward 
a contribution to said committee. 

The reading from the autobiography of George Fox was con- 
tinued, and Edmund Cocks read a selection entitled, “Is Peace 
Practical ?” After sentiments were given and the usual 
silence, the meeting adjourned to meet Fourth month 15th. 

E. K. &., cor. See. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Friends’ Association held its regular 
meeting Third month 26th. The evening was devoted to a 
paper given by Joseph Willets, subject, “ The Conflict between 
Theology and Science.” A careful research had been made. 
The difficulties and persecutions that those in the early cen- 
turies suffered for proclaiming and upholding the truths which 
they had discovered were dwelt upon. The eclipses, comets 
and other changes of the heavenly bodies were thought to be 
forerunners of evil. Science has gained the victory, and at 
the present time there is no conflict, as science teaches us the 
laws of nature. This paper will be continued at the next meet- 
ing. The feeling of all present was that it was most inter- 
esting and instructive. After a few moments’ silence, meeting 
adjourned. M. ELLEN LONGSHORE, Sec. 





PENDLETON, IND.—On account of the severe snowstorm which 
prevailed on the evening of Third month llth, our Young 
Friends’ Association was postponed till First-day evening, 
Third month 25th, at which time nearly thirty of us met at 
Ella Fussell’s home. Chester Anderson opened the meeting by 
reading that familiar lesson on charity found in I, Cor. xiil. 
Hariett Cooper was appointed secretary pro tem. Elizabeth 
Darlington read a comprehensive statement on the “ Early 
Views of Friends Compared with the Popular Theology on the 
Original and Present State of Man.” Their views of the so- 
called “ original sin,” etc., sin as the transgression of a known 
law was clearly demonstrated. Caroline Anderson read a 
paper, “ The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts,” the 
leading thought being, if the environments and training of a 
child from infancy to manhood be in accord with the golden 
rule, and that holy anthem of peace on earth and good-will to 
all mankind, there would be little need of any other fortifica- 
tions. Some fitting remarks followed both papers. After a 
few minutes of silent thought, then adjourned to meet with 
George and Marietta Kinnard, Fourth month Ist, 1906. 


5s A. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


[In sending in notices for the Calendar | 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. } 


Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.;  First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Camden, N. J.— 
Market and Cooper 





between only 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First- 
day School, lla.m. (Mid-week meet- 


ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 


Streets, 


Merion, Pa.— 


| 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed | 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. | 


(Continued on page iii.) 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE PICKET FENCE AT SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


We desire to thank the many kind Friends who have helped 
¥ » . . 
us with the fence. The gentleman from Indianapolis who was 
to furnish it was so interested he “ felt like having a paper to 
help get it.” His thought made us print little slips which we 
put in all out-going letters, especially when we sent checks to 
pay for goods used in shops. The first slip returned from At- 
lanta pinned to a check for three dollars; another from Au- 
gusta with five attached. Both from houses where we have 
bought for years. : 

One of the teachers took a paper with a slip on, and nearly 
every business firm in Aiken gave one (35 cents) or more 
pickets until we have nearly one hundred dollars from the 
slips. 

Elma Sidwell, a dear Friend of St. Clairsville, O., left us 
$500 in her will, which came to us this term, and we felt that 
a good fence was our greatest need and a memorial to her. 

We wanted a $1,100 one (freight, $200), but always make 
our wants fit our means, and we hope this will do just as well 
as a higher one, and costs $700.77. It came yesterday, and our 
blacksmith will soon have it up. Thanks again. 

We are in the east side of the city and near the colored 
churches. We now get $300 a year from the State. One of the 
city trustees brought some Northern visitors, and remarked if 
the people of Aiken would only come and see your school! It 
awakened a thought that was carried out last week. The gen- 
eral and business managers rode in a buggy (about two miles), 
and nearly 300 pupils marched through the main streets of 
Aiken. Over fifty boarding girls in their dark blue uniforms, 
and boys in caps, with S. N. I. S. on the front. 

When nearing the building where trustees were, president of 
the bank of Aiken on our Board, they sang one of their own 
hymns, “ Moving on the Way; We’re Moving on the Way.” 

From up-stairs, offices and all sides people flocked to see 
them, and carriages and teams waited at the crossings. 

It had never been done before, made much talk and brought 
us numerous visitors since. 

We have enrolled 377, and over a hundred were from five to 
ten years old, but kept the line, and were all well behaved. 

About forty of our large boys and girls have gone home to 
farm. One girl went and ploughed for two weeks and then re- 
turned. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Third month 25th, 1906. 


Does your baking powder 
contain alum? Look upon 





the label. Use only a powder 
whose label shows it to be 
made with cream of tartar. 


NOTE. — Safety lies in buying 
the Royal Baking Powder, 


which is the best cream of tartar 
baking powder that can be had. 





